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A LONDON LITERATEUR'S HOME. 



GEO. AUGUSTUS SALA-'S HOUSE. 

WITH the interior of No. 46 Mecklenburgh Square, the 
residence of Geo. Augustus Sala, the well known Lon- 
don literary man, I am very well acquainted, for it 
has been for many years in the occupation of Mr. Sala, of 
whom for more than thirteen months I have been the secre- 
tary and amanuensis. Externally No. 46 has not the slightest 
pretensions to architectural handsomeness, and but for the 
green plants in the windows, and the Virginia creeper mount- 
ing from the area to the balcony, the house would have a 
dingy aspect. We will not loiter on the doorstep. A pull at the 
bell brings to the door a neat damsel, in raven black dress and 
white apron, and we are in the hall, a vestibule somewhat nar- 
row in proportion to its apparent height. I say apparent, be- 
cause in reality the hall is of the normal dimensions of an Eng- 
lish middle-class mansion ; but the appearance of additional alti- 
tude has been artfully given to it. From a rich gold molding 




THE HALL. 

springs the painted semblance of a fluted "cove," supporting a 
long oval frame, the border of a beautifully-painted ceiling rep- 
resenting the apothepsis of Psyche. It was executed by Mr. W. 
J. Callcott and Mr. Baccarri, under the direction of Mr. Sala, 
who was himself in early life an assistant in the painting-room 
of Mr. William Beverly, at the old Princess's Theatre. Scattered 
over the composition are the butterflies typifying the soul ; and 
one has flown and seems to rest on the spandrel of the arch be- 
neath, which presents an unbroken surface of gold, bearing this 
inscription from Phocylides : 

" Reproach no man with his misfortune, for Chance is even- 
handed, and the future unseen." 

The wall on the left hand is wholly covered with fine old 
line engravings of the fable of Cupid and Psyche— one of the 
sweetest love stories in the world— after the paintings of Raphael, 
in the Farnesina at Rome. The lower part of the right hand 
wall is entirely taken up by a mahogany press, with glass doors, 
and crowded with old china. On the top of this press is another 
display, not of china, but of heavy stoneware and Dutch and 
German pottery, while in the centre is Minton's reproduction of 
Thomas' equestrian group of Lady Godiva. The late Mr. Thomas 
was the gifted executant of the ceramic fountain at the Bethnal 
Green Museum. "Those will be 'curios' some day," Mr. Sala 



remarks, as he points to a "Jubilee jug," a brown "Toby" exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Doulton for Mr. John Mortlock, and a " Jubilee 
mug" from the Children's F&te in Hyde Park. Above this press 
three magnificent works of art reach to the ceiling. First comes 
an artist's proof of the engraving after De Neuville's "Tel-el- 
Kebir ;" next is an artist's proof of the etching after Munkacsy's 
"Christ before Pilate," on the margin of which the great Hun- 
garian painter has written a brief but affectionate dedication to 
the inhabitant of No. 46 ; thirdly, is a splendid drawing in mono- 
chrome of an "Arab Wedding," by Mr. R. Caton Woodville. 
The floor of the hall is laid with crimson cloth, over which are 
Persian and Arabian rugs. In the mat is woven the single Greek 
word "Ananke"— Fate— Destiny— Necessity. Finally, the fanlight 
over the street door is filled with richly painted glass of Greek 
design, executed by Mrs. Louise Avant. 

Passing through the doorway beneath the arch, in the centre 
of which is suspended a large disc of peacocks' feathers, you 
enter the inner hall, one side of which is completely filled by a 
sideboard, adorned with a towering trophy in rosewood and 
silver, supporting three immense cut-glass flasks for perfumes, 
the gift to the occupant of the venerable Vicountess Comber- 
mere, whom he has had the honor to know for more than fifty 
years. Among the remaining decorations of the inner hall are a 
very ancient specimen of Japanese lacquer, old medallions of 
Nelson and Wellington, a Persian scimitar, a curious little Dutch 
picture of a tooth-drawer after Jan Steen, and a glass bulb en- 
shrining a tiny stuffed canary, which when alive was a gift from 
the Countess of Roseberry. Then there are engravings and 
miniatures galore ; the mezzotint portrait of Thomas Carlyle, by 
Whistler, and a water color drawing by W. Callcott — one of the 
painters of the ceiling in the entrance-hall— of the acjb-drop at 
the old Alhambra Theatre. This has at least the merit of being 
unique, for the Alhambra, act-drop and all, perished in the 
flames. A fine old Venetian lantern of thick corrugated glass, 
framed in gilt bronze, hangs from the ceiling. 

Ascending the stairs to the first floor, not an inch of wall is 
visible. It is covered with the delightful drawings, about a hun- 
dred in number, known as Bou-cher's Cupids, executed by that 
facile artist, for Madame de Pompadour. The window on the 
first landing has been recently filled with Btained glass, executed 
in Mrs. Louise Avant's studio, "in order," as the occupant puts 
it, "to shut out the view of the chimney pots, tne cowls, and 
the cats, and make even foggy mornings look pretty." Among 
the works of art covering the staircase wall from the first land- 
ing to the drawing-room are artists' proofs before letters after 
Briton Riviere's "Charity," G. H. Boughton's "Dutch Maiden," 
and Gustave Dor6's "Night of the Crucifixion." Then there is 
an exquisite water-color drawing of " Sunset " by William Bever- 
ley ; there is a life size crayon portrait of the late Madame Sala, 
Mr. Sala's mother ; there is a full length portrait, by Bradley 
and Rulofson, of San Francisco, of the late Mrs. Sala ; and there 
are two frames full of scratchy, colored etchings— political cari- 
catures, so the occupant has told me, drawn and engraved by 
himself some forty years ago. He has entirely forgotten their 
purport and significance, although he recognizes among the 
crowd of people with very large heads and small bodies, Richard 
Cobden, John Bright, and Donald Nicoll, sometime one of the 
sheriffs of London and Middlesex. At the summit of the stair- 
case the view terminates with a great vase of blue and white 
china, draped with crimson plush, and we have arrived at the 
drawing-rooms. 

Ere entering, however, a glance may be bestowed on the 
door, the panels of which are filled with wood carving in a 
tasteful Renaissance style. Above the door hangs an electrotype 
replica in iron, silver and gold of the great "Paradise Lost" 
shield, executed in repousse" by M. Morel Ladeuil for Messrs. 
Elkington, and the original of which is in the South Kensington 
Museum. Just within the drawing-room door, to the left, stands 
a quadrangular cabinet of ebony and gold, with glass sides. It 
is divided into three parts, the lowermost a plinth, from which 
rise one above the other two graded platforms, covered with 
purple velvet. On the sides and tops of these platforms are dis- 
played with exquisite symmetry and taste the jewelry and other, 
relics of the late Mrs. Sala. Her tea cady, in repousse" silver; a 
large silver crucifix from Seville ; a long amber chain from Gratz, 
in Styria ; filigree work in gold from Genoa ; a large crimson fea- 
ther fan ; her ivory tablets and gold pen ; uncut diamonds and 
topazes given her in Queensland ; a tiny gold boribonnihre from 
Lady Combermere ; a dainty little box in inlaid woods from 
General Lord Wolseley, whom she knew when he was a major 
on the staff in Canada in 1863 ; a great feather fan from Mexico ; 
a quantity of ancient toy silver, mainly picked up at pawn- 
brokers' shops ; and, lastly, bound in black morocco, doubled 
with white watered silk, with a vellum panel on the top cover 
bearing a sable cross and the date of her death, a book of her 
husband's writing, the copyright of which he had given her for 
her pin money. On a chair close to this quiet shrine is an oil 
painting by Luke Fildes, R. A. It is his original sketch for his 
grandiose picture of "Betty." Hard by, again, is a fine example 
of Gerard Douw, a surgeon probing a wound in the breast of a 
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cavalier, who has been worsted in a duel, and who is supported 
in the arms of his wife. 

Midway between the front and back drawing-rooms is a 
table filled with specimens of English engraved glass, and on 
another table is an array of old plate. The candlesticks are 
Queen Ann's, rams' horns, and twisted flutes. There are cups, 
too, of vermeil ; a silver sacramental spoon (for extreme uDction) 
from Moscow ; a silver coffee pot, enriched with coral, from Tan- 
giers ; and a lovely little full-length statuette of Marie Antoin- 
ette, by Lord Ronald Gower. A great pile of art books close by 
is surmounted by two cups and saucers of rare old Dresden, be- 
tween which rises a miniature eight-day clock, in engraved brass, 
of the date of only the day before yesterday. "One cannot have 
everything old," the proprietor sometimes remarks. 

The drawing-room is full of china, but the articles are so 
numerous that I must content myself with enumerating only a 
few of what the collector tells me are the capital pieces. On the 
mantelpiece and the itaghres on each side of the pier-glass the 
porcelain is exclusively Dresden, while that over the bookcase on 
each side is Minton, backed by terra-cotta statuettes after the 
marbles in the Museo Barbonico at Naples. On the table in the 



the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, and in 
the Island of Ceylon, occupying the four radiating compartments, 
while the cup in the centre was heaped high with rice. I have 
omitted to mention among the ceramics a curiously beautiful 
bust of the first Napoleon, by Cerruti. I really thought that it 
was marble, but the proprietor tells me that it is white biscuit 
Sevres. It bears the name of that factory and the datejL808. 
Then, again, there is a charming little cup and saucer of almost 
transparent pdte tendre, profusely jeweled with rubies and pearls, 
with adornments in burnished gold. This delicious little gem of 
Spode ware was given to Mrs. Sala twenty years ago by the late 
Alderman Copeland. 

Touching the bust of Napoleon, I may here remark that the 
collector has a craze for relics and souvenirs of the first Emperor 
and the first Empire. At the base of Cerruti's bust is a small 
contemporary equestrian group in bronze of Napoleon as First 
Consul. In his bedroom is the famous "Adieu Malmaison" por- 
trait after Isabey. In the "office" hangs an engraving dated 
1815, representing the little King of Rome in the full uniform of 
a field-marshal, kneeling and saying, "I pray heaven for France 
and for my papa." In a drawer of one of the cabinets is a piece 




THE DRAWING-ROOM. 



centre of the drawing-room is a Sevres trophy of Marguerite 
daisies and natural dried grass. Another striking object is a 
great jar and cover of modern Minton, of the deepest navy blue 
with dull gold ornamentation. Other noteworthy pieces are a 
Sevres vase of turquoise blue, bearing the crown and cipher of 
Louis Philippe; a Russian porcelain clock of the time of Cath- 
erine II. ; a Viennese bowl of the reign of Maria Theresa ; An- 
thony and Cleopatra, in old Yarmouth ; and the Seasons, in old 
Worcester. Then I mark a very curious bit of old Wedgewood, 
a clock in white earthenware, surmounted by a figure of John 
Wesley preaching in a white surplice over his black bands. 
There is a good deal more Russian china of the periods of Paul, 
Alexander I., and Nicholas. But I come to the end of the china 
by noticing the occupant's curry dish, supported on a little 
square table. It is in reality a supper dish of the last century, 
of Yarmouth ware, circular in form, with four compartments 
radiating to a centre containing a movable cup; but Mr. Sala, 
when he came back from India, utilized it once or twice as a,, 
dish for curry : mutton curry, chicken curry, fish curry, and 
vegetable curry, prepared in the respective manners in vogue in 



of striped nankeen, with which the walls of the drawing-room 
at Longwood were hung. On a sofa in the front drawing-room 
is the walking stick used .by Napoleon at St. Helena, a stout 
ash staff sheathed for half its length with silver, engraved with 
the names of the successive owners of the stick, from Sir Hudson 
Lowe to Mr. Frank Marshall, who presented it to its present 
owner. 

The works of art on the walls of the front drawing-room 
demand a few words. I note a grandly colored transcript of 
Highland scenery by Gustavo Dore" ; a view in Venice, by Clara 
Montalba; a water color of an old watchman by John Absolon; 
a curious water color, being a design for a painted ceiling, dated 
1662, by De Witt; a drawing in distemper, by John O'Connor, 
of the place Venddme, after the demolition of the Column ; Lord 
Ronald Gower's crayon drawing of the Duchess of Devonshire ; 
two tender marine water colors, by William Beverly ; a drawing 
of Roman peasant life, glowing with color, by Keeley Halswelfe ; 
two fanciful aquarelles, by Kenny Meadows ; a graceful little 
group of Cupids in water color, by Thomas Stothard ; a tiny oil 
picture of a French priest at dinner, by Genevieve Ward ; and a 
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water color drawing of a woman nursing two children, by John 
Flaxman. There is a remarkable old "curio," too, a landscape 
in an oval gilt frame ; the picture closely resembles a mezzotint 
after Gaspar Poussin. As a matter of fact, it is neither a paint- 
ing nor a print. The foundation of the work is a white earth- 
enware dish which cost twopence ; this a clever Italian artist 
held over the flame of a candle until he had smoked it jet black. 
Then with leather stumps of graduated size he worked out his 
landscape, put in the high lights with the point of a penknife, 
and ultimately floating varnish over the whole to fix it. It was 
then framed and glazed, and I suppose may be considered as 
imperishable as any mundane thing can be. Next to it an equally 
interesting but far more valuable object is hung. This is a con- 
cave silver plaque, about a foot in diameter, in an ebony frame. 
The plaque exhibits a group of nymphs and satyrs dancing in a 
landscape. One satyr, one nymph, and a baby fawn are com- 
pletely finished in repousse" work. Equally finished are a hand 
and a foot here, a tree or a stone there, but three-fourths of the 
personages are represented only in outline. It was left unfinished 
for a purpose ; its executant, M. Morell Ladeuil, being desirous 
of showing to the occupant of No. 46 the exact technical process 



of the opus mallei, or art of working in repousse\ I do not 
think I have forgotten much about the drawing-room save 
that among the artists' proofs there is the portrait of Lord 
Beaconsfield, after Sir John Millais ; but there is some of 
that illustrious master's own handiwork in Mr. Van de Weyde's 
sumptuous life-size crayon portrait of Mrs. Sala, which stands 
alone on an easel of black and gold, draped with purple velvet 
embroidered with lilies and lined with white satin, with fringes 
and cords of gold bullion. There is also a very beautiful statu- 
ette of a Madonna— a "Nuestra Senora de las Siete Dolores"— to 
which a somewhat curious history is attached. Mr. Sala, at- 
tracted by the singular loveliness of the face and hands, bought 
the figure in Mexico more than twenty years ago. It was un- 
draped, or, rather, was clad only in a suit of blue " tights ;" so 
when he came home he put his purchase away in a drawer. 
Some ten years afterwards, happening to show the figure to the 
late Mr. Ewing, that talented sculptor, at once proposed to drape 
it, which he did by means of a pocket handkerchief cut in half 
and dipped in a; basinfull of warm size, so that the drapery when 
dry stiffened in the folds imparted to it by the artists' -modeling 
tool. . - Bkssik Caralampi. 





THE FRONT DRAWING-ROOM. 
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